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while he was shaken by more or less violent fits during his
first years in St. Petersburg, it was at the penitentiary that
his epilepsy assumed its true proportions. Miliukov notes,
"Before his return from Siberia I did not suspect anything of
the kind; but after he came back to St. Petersburg, his dis-
ease was no longer a secret to anyone.5'
In March, 1852, the commanding general of the Omsk
fortress requested the authorization of his superiors to change
the classification of Dostoevsky and Durov and to release
them from their chains. This request passed through the
whole penal hierarchy before reaching the emperor who re-
fused to grant it. And life went on, weary and monotonous,
each day like the preceding one, "as one drop of water is
like another drop of water."
Before holidays the convicts were led to the bathhouse, a
tiny, overheated room filled with white vapor. In it a hun-
dred convicts floundered in the mud, climbed on the steps,
splashed themselves with dirty water and smacked them-
selves with birch besoms. They were naked and deformed,
and on their backs, softened by the steam, the scars from
their lashings stood out, violet and swollen. They yapped,
shook their chains and demanded additional buckets of
water.
"In the vapor," writes Dostoevsky, "appeared scarred
backs, shaven heads and abbreviations of crooked hands and
legs. ... It occurred to me that if we were all to meet again
in hell, it would remind us of the place where we were now."
The Lenten season in the penitentiary awakened in Dosto-
evsky many poignant recollections. He saw himself as a child
entering an illumined church, which seemed to be enlarged